Unless you have son or close rela- 
tive of military age, you may have 
given little thought to draft bill, 
Passed hurriedly in closing sessions 

‘ef 80th Congress. Many incline to 
view this as temporary expedient, 
related to current “Russian scare.” 
That is a mistake. Our Ist peace- 
time draft marks new policy on 
nat’l defense. Law will be amended, 
altered; but will be difficult to wipe 
off the statute books. No legislative 
group in forseeable future will care, 
or dare to take responsibility. Boys 
now in kindergarten, and wrestling 
with multiplication tables will, in 
due course, serve their allotted 
time in armed services. Make no 
mistake about it, the draft bill, now 
that it has been given legal sub- 
stance, will influence profoundly 
the economic and social life in 
America, for perhaps as long as 
most of us are alive. Two yr limit 
specified in original bill is merely 
to minimize objections of more ar- 
ticulate obstructionists. 

Draft boards are now being re- 
formed with World War II person- 
nel as chief source. Will average 
one board per courlty; a few extras 
for larger urban centers. This work 
should be completed prior to Aug 
16 registration. Currently, volunteer 
enlistments are. very high, and in- 
dications are that comparatively 

, few young men will be drafted dur- 
the course of this yr. 
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MAY WE oe YOU ON THAT? 


Gen’] Omar N BRADLEY, addressing 
U of Wis students: “During next 2 
critical yrs, I fear nations of the 
world must pick their way thru a 
valley that lies in the shadow of 
death. There is danger that war 
may come before U S abundance 
can fill the vacuum that makes a 
temptress of western Europe.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Mrs ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, assaying 
Henry Wallace: “I think Mr. Wal- 
lace is being fooled. I have always 
been very fond of Henry, but he 
never has had to work with the 
Russians as I have.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Dr ALBERT EINSTEIN, world-famed 
physicist: “There is only one way 
out: the creation of law and order 
in internat’ relations. It makes 
little sense to ask whether this is 
practical, and it is stupid to ques- 
tion whether we should ‘wait a 
little while’ before setting up a 
world gov’t. The case is exactly like 
that involved in an _ inescapable 
operation. Each day’s postponement 
diminishes the probability that the 
patient will come out of it alive.” 

3-Q 

DwIicHT D EISENHOWER, Pres of 
Columbia Univ: “Democracy as we 
know it is facing its decade, probab- 
ly its quarter century, of greatest 
trial.” 4-Q 


“ ” 


Jas H Durr, Gov of Pa: “The 
crisis which faces the world is too 
profound to be resolved solely by 
drawing a dollar mark across the 
pages of history.” 5-Q 


Gov EARL WARREN, of Calif, ac- 
cepting nomination for Presidency 
on Republican ticket: “For the Ist 
time in my life I know what it is 
like to be hit by a st car.” 6-Q 


“ ” 


Rev Dr CarL HERMAN Voss, Chmn, 
Executive Copncil, Am Christian 
Comm: “There is no such thing as 
the Jewish problem; the so-called 
Jewish problem is a Christian prob- 
lem.” 7-Q 


Joe Louis, retiring world heavy 
weight champ: “I’m going into poli- 
tics, but I haven’t decided when or 
where or on what side.” 8-Q 


“ ” 


Sen Wm L KNOWLAND, Calif: “If 
we lose the fight for the intelli- 
gence—the brains—of Europe, then 
all the money we pour in is lost.” 

9-Q 


“ ” 


SUMNER T PIKE, Commissioner, 
Atomic Energy Commission: “No 
one, not even Drew Pearson, can 
give definite assurances as to when 
some other nation may also have 
atomic weapons.” 10-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 







ACTION—1 

The man who stands on the bank 
shivering is more apt to catch cold 
than he who pitches head first 
into the river—Canadian Business. 


ADVERTISING—Cost—2 

Do any of you know what per- 
centage of the nickel you pay for 
a Coca-Cola goes for advertising? 
According to information which I 
believe to be reliable, the Coca-Cola 
Co is spending 16/1000 of a ¢ per 
bottle on advertising. That’s just 
one example of how the high cost 
of merchandise is not chargeable to 
advertising—F C SoweL., “Adver- 
tising’s Beginning,” Peabody Reflec- 
tor. 


AGE—Youth—3 

We do not cease playing because 
we are old; we grow old because we 
cease playing.—Jos Lee, “Father 
of Education in America,” Recrea- 
tion. 


AMERICANA—4 

Americans have more time-saving 
devices and less time than any 
other people in the world.—Gas 
Flame, hm, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility. 


COMMUNISM—5 

We in the Wallace movement are 
not afraid of Communists. Fear is 
usually begotten of insecurity. If 


Communists make you fee] insecure, 
you become afraid of them and 
build for yourself a bogeyman who 
haunts your every thought—Joun 
C KENNEDY, Sec’y of Ohio “Wall- 
ace-for-Pres” group, quoted in 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








COMMUNISM—6 

In viewing American Communists, 
it is mecessary to keep a sense of 
proportion and to realize that we 
are dealing more with a microbe 
than a menace—DANA CONVERSE 
Backus, letter to N Y Times. 


CONCEIT—7 

Some men, were the conceit taken 
out of them, would be like a ribless 
umbrella.—Sunshine. 


DRINK—Drinking—8 

A man who was passing a saloon 
was hailed by the proprietor who 
said: “You never come in any more. 
Have you quit drinking?” 

“Yes,” said the man, “and since 
I quit, I have had such a lump in 
my side.” 

“Well,” said the proprietor, “you 
had better begin to drink again or 
it may get a lot worse.” 

“Oh, I am sure it will get bigger 
and bigger,” said the man. “Here it 
is.’ And he reached into a pocket 
and pulled out a well-stuffed wallet. 
—Smney Katz, “Why Liquor and 
Deets Pickett Don’t Mix,” Magazine 
Digest. 

Seagram’s Distillers reported a 
net profit of $42,832,013 for 9 mo’s 
ending Apr 30.—News item. 


EDUCATION—9 

Dr Geo Gallup of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion sug- 
gests that colleges wait 25 yrs af- 
ter graduation before awarding de- 
grees to see if the student could 
“give satisfactory proof that he has 
continued seriously and systematic- 
ally to pursue his interest in learn- 
ing and to develop mentally and 
spiritually.”—Survey Bulletin. 


FASCISM—10 

A Fascist is a degenerate failure 
who tells a healthy success that he 
is a degenerate failure. The Fascist 
tries to project into his victim the 
evil that is within himself—Jacx 
Brso, in letter to Picture Post 
(England). 


FOLLY—11 

There was once an anicent king 
who charged his sec’y to record 
each foolish act of those about him. 

One day the king summoned his 
sec’y. “I, too, make mistakes,” he 
confessed. “Are you recording my 
follies?” 

“Thus far,” said the sec’y, “there 


is but one—the loan of a large sum 
of money by your Majesty to a & 
horse trader.” 
The king smiled. “And what if 
the trader ret’ns with the horses?” 
“Then,” said the sec’y, “I would 
exchange his name for yours on the 
register of fools.”—Rotarian. 


GOD—and Man—12 

A plane, blinded by clouds and 
snow, ran out of gas and crashed. 
Most of the crew bailed out to 
safety. Said one: “I went up an 
atheist and came down a Metho- 
dist.”—Pathfinder. 


Chis amiga aman ‘ 
| It’s Still Verging! 


| 
| In Picardy, 439 yrs ago this wk | 
| (7-10-1509) was born Joun Cat- | 
| vin, religious reformer. In_ his | 
Dedication of the Christian Re- 
ligion, he wrote: 

“It is evident to all who can 
see, that the world is inundated 
| with more than an ocean of 

evils; that it is overrun with | 

numerous destructive pests; that | 
| everything is fast verging to | 
j ruin, so that we must altogether | 
| despair of human affairs. . .” | 


GROWTH—14 an 


As a tree is fertilized by its own 
broken branches and fallen leaves, 
and grows out of its own decay, so 
men and nations are bettered and 
improved by trial, and refined out 
of broken hopes and blighted ex- 
pectations——Tom DRrEIER. 


HAPPINESS—15 

There’s such a thing as a happy 
nature, but by and large happiness 
is of one’s own making. It’s a posi- 
tive attainable blessing. There’s a 
good hint in the advice: “When 
you are not miserable, be happy.”— 
Overseas and Transatlantic Mail. 


LIFE—Living—16 

When the musician touches the 
black keys of the organ, the music 
is as sweet as when he touches the 
white ones, but to get the capacity 
of the instrument he must touch 
them all. 

So it is with life. We must touch 
ali the keys upon the organ of hu- 
man experience, and doing so with 
knowledge and wisdom we find the 
full expression of the music of life 
—the joy of living —American “> 
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LIFE—Living—17 

We spend 4/5 of our waking lives 
in getting the means to make life 
possible; we have only 1/5 left over 
for living. Consequently, we are 
shocking bad hands at the art of 
life thru sheer lack of practice.— 
Dr C E M Joan. 


MARRIAGE—18 

If only more people would get a 
divorce from themselves, they might 
live happily ever after with some- 
one else—not otherwise—Jos Fort 
NEWTON, “Marriage Muddles,” Pul- 
pit Preaching. 


OPTIMISM——Pessimism—19 

A pessimist makes a difficulty of 
every opportunity. An optimist 
makes an opportunity of every dif- 
ficulty—Optimist Magazine. 


PRAYER—20 

If a care is too small to be turned 
into a prayer, it is too small to 
be made into a burden—Baptist 
Bulletin Service. 


Man, the Mover 

| Civilization as we know it is 
| @ movement, not a condition; a 
| voyage, not a harbor.—ARNOLD 
| J Toynser, Civilization on Trial | 
(Oxford Univ Press). | 
“ ” | 

| Mankind has been moving in | 
! one gen’! direction. Thousands of | 
separate little human rivulets | 
have been flowing together in 
larger and larger streams; flow- 
ing from the clan, thru the 
tribe, thru the nation and race, 
| toward denationalization, democ- 
| racy, internationalism, humanity. 
| Some day in the future, if atom 
| bombs and bacterial weapons | 
| don’t destroy us, these streams | 
| will unite into one big river as | 
| big as the world—Lovis Apamrc, | 
| “American History as a Record | 
| and a Process,” Common Ground, 
| 


; Summer, ’48. 21 


RACE—Discrimination—22 
Frederick Douglass, the brilliant 
Negro orator and statesman, was 
making a tour of the states. In 
Janesville, Wis, he and his com- 
panion stayed in a hotel. At meal- 
time they were segregated from the 
other guests. Douglass and his 
friend were seated obscurely at a 
small table away from the others. 
The orator waited for a quiet mo- 
ment and then observed in a loud 
voice so everyone could hear: 
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“You know, John, it is a funny 
thing, but I was in the stable to- 
day and I noticed black and white 
horses eating from the same stall. 
Most unusual was the perfect har- 
mony between the animals!” 

The guests looked foolish for a 
few moments as they caught the 
double meaning; then they began 
to laugh. In a few seconds the seat- 
ing was rearranged. Someone re- 
marked: “We don’t want the horses 
of Janesville to be more civilized 
than its citizens..—-THELMA PEARSON, 
Negro Digest. 


RELAXATION—Meditation—23 

Did you ever wonder why Jesus 
took so many boat rides? One time, 
perhaps many times, he told his 
disciples to have a small boat al- 
ways ready. . . . We, too, need a 
small “boat”, such as a book, a pic- 
ture, a memory, a fellowship, some- 
thing always ready which can carry 
us, as the little boat carried Jesus, 
into the refreshing presence of 
pleasanter people and God.”—Vir- 
cm. A Krart, First Church Booster. 
(Minneapolis) 


RELIGION—24 

Cologne (the cathedral) is not 
dead. Two thousand yrs of prayers 
have not been spoken in vain. Even 
if the visible splendor has disap- 
peared, the foundation upon which 
that splendor stood has remained 
for us. In its maternal depths the 
seeds of a new life lie dormant.— 
Colonia Deleta, (Balduin Pick Ver- 
lag, Germany), Quote translation. 


Separation of religion from in- 
ternat’] affairs and other human 
relations and institutions is a great- 
er menace than communism. This 
secularization is the great divorce 
and is a more imminent world 
threat than communism because it 
is more widespread.—Father Jas M 
GILLIs, Editor of the Catholic World. 


RELIGION—Education—25 

The demand for “religious in- 
struction” is a demand for a ret’n 
to the principle of authoritarianism, 
however this may be glossed over. 
It calls for the acceptance of an 
as yet unspecified set of specific 
beliefs, not because these beliefs 
are amenable to ordinary forms of 
testing, but because they belong 


to our tradition and are alleged to 
be essential to moral and spiritual 
values—B H Bone, School & Soci- 
ety. 


RUSSIA—America—26 

It may very well be that the basis 
of all our troubles with Russia is 
the much-discussed housing short- 
age. We're trying to live together 
in the same world and neither 
wants the other to be the landlord. 
—Hy GARDNER, Parade. 


SIN—27 

A young man in a bank, long ago, 
on one or two occasions had been 
careless in his habits, altho those 
who knew him best realized that 
he was a man of sound ability and 
good character. A group of associ- 
ates went to the pres of the bank 
and suggested that the young man 
be dismissed. Whereupon the pres, 
who was old and kind and had 
seen a great deal of life, called a 
meeting. And when the executives 
were all solemnly sitting about, the 
old gentleman opened the exercises 
and said very gently: “Now let him 
who is without sin cast the first 
stone.” And in the midst of a deaf- 
ening silence the meeting ad- 
journed.—GRoOvE PATTERSON, Ed-in- 
chief of Toledo Blade, “What 
Friendship Means to Me,” Rotarian. 
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FURNITURE — Furnishings 
There’s revolution in mattress mak- 
ing. Criterion Distributing Co, New- 
ark, N J, Offers mattress in 3 sec- 
tions, joined by zippers. Sections 
can be interchanged, turned to pro- 
vide 6 wearing surfaces. .. Chas A 
Maish Co, Cincinnati, offers Sacro- 
Rest mattress, built around wooden 
board. One side quilted felt pad, 
for firm, level support; other side 
is spring mattress. (Newsweek) 


HOUSEHOLD AIDS: Aladdin 
blade-edger permits housewife to 
keep professional edge on scissors, 
knives, etc. Sharpening jewel of 
diamond-hard carbide; 3 passes of 
dull blade over jewel restores keen 
cutting edge. No moving parts; 
won’t corrode or rust. Valuable aid 
for beauty shops, barbers, tailors. 
(Opportunity) 

HOUSING: New British bldg 
mat’, pyrok, has finished appear- 
ance of ordinary plaster; can be 
sprayed over wire mesh to % in 
coat; sets within 50 min. Main shell 
of spray-gun house completed at 
fraction of normal cost. Works over 
steel, iron, asbestos-cement sheet- 
ing, galvanized sheeting, brick, con- 
crete, timber, clay blocks, wood or 
cork. (UP press dispatch from Lon- 
don) 


INVENTIONS: New idea in to- 
bacco pouches, called Phil-O-Matic, 
fills pipe by means of a piston built 
into one end of plastic pouch. To- 
bacco feeds into the pouch end 
when piston is pulled out, and when 
piston is released a spring tamps 
the pipe-bowl full. (American Le- 
gion Magazine) 

SHAVING DEVICES: Electric 
shaver can be used either on ord- 
inary house current or on car bat- 
tery. Installation for car requires 
only few min’s to fix. Uses 6c-110v 
25- or 60-cycle ac-dc type motor. 
(Remington Rand) 





SPEECH—Speaking—28 
Most lecturers don’t say a thing 
on the platform that can’t be found 
in black and white in their books 
and other writings. Yet, those who 
make up the large army of lecture- 
goers brave snowstorms and driving 
rains to hear Mr Eloquent when 
they could sit by the fireside, com- 
fortable in an easy chair instead 
of being precariously perched on a 
folding chair after having fought 
the elements. It’s the human touch. 
Nor is it only the audience that 
craves the human touch and the 
handshake with Mr Eloquent of 
literary fame. Mr Eloquent, too, 
needs the human touch. An ivory 
tower is no place for a creative 
mind.—Dr ‘TRUDE WEISS-ROSMARIN, 
“When the Lecturer Arrives,” 
American Hebrew, 6-11-'48. 


oceinimtiedininea tiene - 

What is Greatness? | 

It might be enlightening to see | 
how some of those whom we con- 


sider great, define greatness: 
“Great | 


minds have purposes, others have | 
wishes.” | 


| 
Sm Frances Bacon: “The less | 


people speak of their greatness, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; WASHINGTON IRVING: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the more we think of it.” 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


“ ” 


ELBERT HUBBARD: “He is great 
who feeds other minds. He is 
great who inspires others to | 
think for themselves. He is | 
great who pulls you out of your | 
mental ruts, lifts you out of | 
the mire of the commonplace, | 
whom you alternately love and | 
hate, but whom you cannot for- | 
get."—Jaqua Way, hm, Jaqua | 
Adv Co. 29 


THOUGHT—30 

You can’t stop people from think- 
ing—but can you start them? That’s 
what counts. — Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate. 


TIME—Daylight Saving—31 

Daylight saving is founded on the 
old Indian idea of cutting off one 
end of the blanket and sewing it 
on the other end to make the 
blanket longer—Gas Flame, hm, 
Citizens Gas & Coke Utility. 











VACATION—32 , 

.Perhaps: people who do not take 
vacations figure a roll is better 
than a loaf—CarRL KVARNSTROM. 





When people go to a summer 
hotel for a change and rest, the 
bell boys get the change and the 
hotels get the rest.—Fraternal Moni- 
tor. 


VALUES—33 

A college prof was being rowed 
across a stream in a boat. He said 
to the boatman: 

“Do you understand philosophy?” 

“No, never heard of it.” 

“Then % of your life is gone. Do 
you understand geology?” 

“No.” . 

“Then % of your life is gone.” 

Just then the boat tipped over 
and prof and boatman were dumped 
into the river. The boatman cried: 

“Professor, can you swim?” 

“No.” 

“Then the whole of your life is 
gone.”—Speakers’ Magazine. 





; “I could have made a better 
world,” € 
| A cynic to a saint once cried; | 
| “And that is why God put thee | 
| here; | 
1 Go forth and do it,” he replied — | 
| Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 34 


WEATHER—35 

No matter how bad the weather 
may be, it’s far better than none.— 
Ray Everson, Ind Farmers Guide. 


WOMEN—Value—36 

Geo A Pond, prof of agricultural 
economics at the Univ of Minnesota, 
says a farmer’s wife, if she’s a 
g00d one, is worth $69,000. 

Pond asked farm acc’t keepers 
to say how much their wives co- 
operated in running their farms. 
He discovered that those who said 
the “cooperation of the wife was 
the keynote” made an average of 
$2,760 a yr more than those who 
said their wives “did not cooperate 
extensively.” 

If a farmer had an investment 
that would earn him $2,760 at 4%, 
he’d have $69,000 invested. So that, 
says Pond, is what his wife is worth. 
—Farm Jnl. 
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. and might like to share my umbrella” 

Mary JANE Warp in her new book The Professor’s 
Umbrella (Random House $3.00) has turned from an 
asylum for the insane to a Mid-Western college town. 
Gregory Kitner, English instructor at Tamarack 
Univ, has been fired from his job. The ostensible 
reason is a trumped-up morals charge by a romantic 


co-ed and her muther. The actual reason is, however, the ill-concealed 
anti-semitism oj the tigoted pres of the univ. Although Kitner is innocent 
of the co-ed affair, a past affair with a wealthy woman in the town is well 
known and for tis reason he is unable to fight the charges against him. 
On his last evening he cleans dut his office for his successor and thinks 
about Harriet Hough, the attractivc young botany instructor, whom he'd 
seen earlier in the evening plodding thru the rain with Prof Peebles’ fabu- 
lous umbrella—a gaudy, tentlike affair famous on the campus. A flood of 
memories sweeps cver Kitner, as he tries to decide whether to take the 
lucrative position in o publishing house or the routine teaching job in a 
small prairie college. At that moment Harriet Hough enters his office and 
says: “I saw your light and thought you might like to share my umbrella.” 
Suddenly Kitner knew what he wanted. 


Harriet Hough was a deadly com- 
bination of all he had admired in 
women, and of all he had deplored 
or perhaps feared. She came 
slowly to the hassock and pushed 
it near his chair. Then she sat 
down. “Do you have any plans?” 
she asked. “Yes. Yes, I’m going to 
teach school. Somewhere. There’s 
an opening in the English depart- 
ment of a little school in Kansas. 
If the Kansas place isn’t interested, 
there are other schools. .. .” 

“Well” she said. . . . “there’s one 
thing you’ve got to say for the 
teaching profession; you usually 
get a fairly decent weekend. Unless 
you go a lot further than Kansas.” 
“Harriet, an occasional weekend 
doesn’t fit in with what I have in 
mind.” “But, Gregory, we’ve got to 
be sensible,” she said. “Even if we 
thought it would be all right for 
me to break my contract without 
giving notice, it’s bound to take you 
a while. I mean, you can’t just find 
a place to live right away.” 

He put his hands on her should- 
ers. The idea was to keep her at 
arm’s length, but when he found 
it wasn’t working out that way he 
hurried back to the sanctuary of 
his pipe. “Wait a minute,” he said. 
“You’ve got to think about some- 
thing like this.” “I’ve been thinking 
about it for a long time.” “But, 
Harriet, have you thought that per- 
haps your life wouldn’t be very 
smooth if you were married to a 
Jew?” “All that bothers me about 
that is that you could say it, Greg- 
RS nce. 5 

It was very late when he was 
again pushing the umbrella against 
the rain. Earlier in the evening he 
hadn’t been impressed by the clari- 
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ty with which he was seeing the 
way to his future but now, when he 
knew he should be disturbed about 
having brought someone else into 
that uncertain journey, he was sin- 
gularly optimistic. Emotionally con- 
trolled Harriet Hough, who knew 
exactiy how to keep from getting 
into iams! “And I’d thought her so 
practical,” he said. “Why, she hasn’t 
any practical sense at all .. .” 

The rain may have lessened but 
the increased velocity of the wind 
was giving the night a character of 
malevolence, Paul’s umbrella bucked 
and shied. Fearing that it would 
turn inside out Gregory paused to 
close it. He grinned after putting 
it under his arm. The gesture had 
reminded him of a small boy who 
had armed himself with a magic 
sword before going forth to slay 
dragons. “My dragons aren't exactly 
the little tadpoles Harriet would 
like to think,” he said to himself, 
“but we'll have a go at them.” Near 
the Phi Gam house he met a night- 
hawking student. “Your girl must 
live an awfully long way from the 
Kup,” observed the boy. 

Gregory pushed his hat up a 
little and peered at the boy. “Oh, 
it’s you, Wister. Hell of a night to 
be taking a tropical disease out for 
a walk, isn’t it?” “I’d say it’s a hell 
of a night to be carrying an um- 
brella under your arm,” said Wis- 
ter... . . Gregory touched the um- 
brella’s worn handle. “Say, this 
isn’t just any umbrella,” he said. 
“This is the Old Man’s.” 

“That’s different,” said Wister. 
“Come on, Doc. Nights like this 
sometimes I don’t sleep so good.” 
He took hold of Gregory’s free arm. 
“Come on and I'll walk you home.” 






Destiny of Man 
RuFus MATTHEW JONES 

Rurus MATTHEW JONES, founder 
of the American Friends Service 
Committee, was outstanding mbr of 
the Society of Friends. He has writ- 
ten numerous books, and was pro- 
fessor emeritus of Philosophy at 
Haverford College until his recent 
death, at the age of 85. The follow- 
ing excerpt ‘is taken from his book 
Some Problems of Life (Cokesbury 
Press). 

A recent writer has said: “The 
present depression of humanity has 
its origin, I believe, solely in man’s 
degraded sense of his origin. . . We 
began in mud and we shall end in 
mud. . . Humanity rots for a new 
definition of life.” 

I question whether the seat of 
the trouble is to be found in our 
low sense of origin, if one means by 
that the’ theory that we have come 
up from lower and less significant 
forms of life. The real question is 
not origin, but destiny—not where 
we came from, but what are our in- 
herent capacities now that we are 
here and what can we make this 
life of ours mean? Jesus shared with 
his contemporaries and with his 
Hebrew ancestors the view that 
life on earth is short, swift, and 
easily snuffed out like a candle. Its 
origin, the Great Book said, was 
“dust.” But with this lowly view 
of origin was joined an exalted 
estimate of destiny. Man can par- 
take of the eternal and the abso- 
lute. . . He can do what no other 
animal can do, he can help create 
what ought to be. It is just that 
capacity which brings man over in- 
to the realm of the Kingdom of 
God. 

It raises life from the low-level of 
biology to the high-level of absolute 
worth and eternal significance. And 
anyone who “enters into life” of 
this order knows at once that there 
is no exchange of value for it that 
it is in itself a highest good. 





\ 
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The story is told of old Bill, who 
was notoriously tight-fisted. Suf- 
fering from some of the symptoms 
of old age and senilty, it became 
obvious, even to him, that sooner or 
later he must see the family doctor. 
One day with grumbling and mur- 
muring he started out to make the 
visit. On the way it was his happy 
fortune to meet the doctor him- 
self. In an instant old Bill con- 
ceived the brilliant idea to tell the 
physician all his symptoms in the 
third person. 

He took advantage of an inter- 
terlude and when the doctor, in- 
quiring of some mutual friend, gave 
Bill an opening, he managed to tell 
all of his symptoms in great detail. 

The doctor frowned, nodded, 
grunted and ‘uh-huhed’ in typical 
diagnostic fashion. Bill finally 
asked “What would you say, Doctor, 
for him to take?” 

“Bill,” replied the physician im- 
mediately, “he should come to my 
office at once and take some ad- 
vice!”"—KATHLEEN L SULLIVAN. a 


INFLATION: An economic con- 
dition that puts wind in the 
sales——Chilton (Wis) Times-Jnl. 


“ ” 


There was agitated signaling 
coming from the pay telephone 
booth. When the operator ans’d a 
tearful feminine voice inqu’d: 

“Operator, can I have my nickel 
back? Albert won’t speak to me.”— 
MENTOR A Brown, Stapleton (Neb) 
Enterprise. b 

Remember when there was 
only 1 car in a garage instead 
of 2 families?—Peninsular Light, 
hm, Peninsular Life Ins Co. 


One night soon after Tommy en- 
tered the lst grade, Pop came home 
to be met by his little son who was 
bursting with pride. 

“I’m a leader now, Daddy,” he 
announced. 

Daddy}, trying to keep the pride 
out of his voice, repl’d: “Is that so, 
son? What do you lead?” 

“The lines to the washroom,” said 
the proud youngster. — Mrs H C 
Perkins, Magazine Digest. c 


GOOD STORIES® 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
“AUNT FANNY” 

Two men were talking. The 
lst man said, “These shoes are 
so tight, they’re killing me!” 

The 2nd man said, “Well, if 
they’r2 so tight, why don’t you 
take ’em off?” 

“Listen,” ans’d the lst man, 
“when I get home tonight, 
supper won’t be ready; and if 
it is, it won’t be fit to eat. It 
isn’t bad enough I’ve gotta look 
at my mother-in-law, but I’ve 
_ gotta listen to her, too. My 
daughter married a man I can’t 
stand, and they’ve got 4 of the 
meanest kids that ever walked. 
My loafin’ brother-in-law will 
be sittin’ in the only easy chair 
in the house, and the only 
pleasure I have when I get 
home is taking off these tight 
shoes!”—Breakfast Club radio 
program, ABC. 


America’s best buy for a 
nickel is a telephone call to the 
right man.—ILKA CHASE, Coro- 
net. 


Shortly after her marriage, Mrs 
Ike Eisenhower was attending a 
party at Fort Meade and came 
upon the Sec’y of War. The Sec’y, 
trying to make polite conversation 
with the young Army wife, inquired 
what her husband did best. 

Mamie drew up proudly and, 
without hesitation, repl’d, “He plays 
an- awfully good game of poker.” 
The Sec’y laughed and laughed. 

That night, Mrs E told her hus- 
band what she had said. “He nearly 
fainted,” she remembers with 
amusement. “But I thought the 
Sec’y wanted to know about Ike’s 
sidelines. I took it for granted that 
everybody knew he was a wonder- 
ful soldier.”"—-MALVINA STEPHENSON, 
Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia). d 

A fool and his money—is a 
good fellow to be around.— 

FRANK Morcan, Comedian. 





Even after becoming boss of a 
great ry empire, Jas J Hill retained 
his habit of extreme thriftiness. 
Making one of his periodic inspec- 
tions one day, he discovered a per- 


fectly good spike lying on the road- 


bed. With fire in his eye and the 
spike.in his hand, he sought out 
the section foreman. 

Luckily, the foreman saw Big 
Jim coming. Like every employe he 
knew Hill’s reputation,-so he rushed 
to meet him and exclaimed: . 

“Thank goodness you found that 
spike, Mr Hill! I’ve had 3 men look- 
ing for it for nearly a wk.”—Tracks, 
hm, C & O Ry. e 


“ ” 


An American naturalist has 
discovered a parasite which can 
eat its way thru the hardest 
metals. The Russians are said 
to be frantically spraying their 
curtain 3 times a day.—Punch 
(London). 


“ ” 


The group was going thru an 
ancient castle in Scotland. 

“This castle,” the guide told them, 
“has stood for 700 yrs. Not a stone 
has been touched, nothing altered, 
nothing replaced.” 

“Hm,” observed one woman, “they 
must have the same landlord we 
have.”—TINA DRNIDSKUL, Coronet. f 


“ ” 


A Hollywood marriage is the 
period between “I do” and 
“Adieu.”—EaRL WILSON, syndi- 
cated col. 


An American had an invitation 
to a private shoot. Addressing the 
cla game-keeper, he said: “I’m one 
of the crack shots in this country. 
Tomorrow you will be loading for 
me, and for every bird I miss Ill 
give you a quarter.” 

The following evening the game- 
keeper met a friend and told him 
the story. 

“If I had another blank cart- 
ridge,” he said, “I’d have made an 
even $5."—L & N Magazine, hm, 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. g 
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While Tim Cronin, the popular 
proprietor of the Cabot House, was 


playing his favorite selection, “The 


Little Leather Breeches,” on his 
$1,000 violin, Ambrose Molloy ap- 
peared and seemed to enjoy the 
music immensely. When Tim fin- 
ished, Ambrose asked him what the 
name of the piece was and was 
told it was called “Kismet.” 

“Shure, what’s the mainin’ of 
that word, Tim?” 

“*Kismet’ means fate,” was the 
reply. 

Not long afterwards Ambrose was 
limping painfully about and Tim 
asked what was the matter. 

“Faith,” said Ambrose, “I have 
the most terrible corns on me Kis- 
met.”—CATHERINE CRONIN, quoted in 
Springfield Republican. h 


“ ” 


Radio transcriptions of 
speeches are being used by 
Congressional candidates. Evi- 
déntly some of them think they 
will get the office on a platter. 
—Pathfinder. 


“ ” 


A kind old gentleman seeing a 


small boy who was carrying a lot. 


of newpsapers under his arm, said: 
“Don’t all those papers make you 
tired, my lad?” 

“Naw,” repl’d the lad, “I don’t 
read’m.”—Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate. i 


“ ” 


TREE: A _ solid thing that 
stands in 1 place for 50 yrs and 
then suddenly jumps in front 
of a woman driver—Peninsu- 
lar Light, hm, Peninsular Life 
Ins Co. 


“ ” 


After the visitor had talked all 
evening about the size and fierce- 
ness of the mosquitoes, the old 
Southerner was becoming much an- 
noyed. 

“Just look at them swarm,” the 
guest complained. “Why don’t you 
screen this porch?” 


“That, sir,” the old man repl’d, 
“would be unsportsmanlike. We use 
mouse-traps.”—Safer Way. j 
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The discussion became a heated 
argument, then went to blows. One 
man was much the worse for wear. 

The brawlers were hailed before 
the judge in city court. 

“Why,” asked the judge, “did you 
beat up this man?” 

“Because he called me names,” 
ans’d the defendant. 

“What if he did call you names?” 
demanded the judge. “That still 
doesn’t justify this treatment.” 

“But, Judge, he called me a red 
beaded skunk,” protested the de- 
tendant. 

“That still doesn’t justify the 
crime,” was the judge’s stern an- 
swer. 

“Judge, suppose he called you a 
red headed skunk?” the defendant 
pleaded. 

“That doesn’t make me one,” was 
the answer. 

Desperately the defendant mus- 
tered his final argument. “But, 
Judge, what if he called you the 
kind of skunk that you are?”—Mrs 
BELLE Tipps, Tracks, hm, C & O 
Ry. k 


It?s a dreary Sunday afjter- 
noon when the girls aren’t out 
looking for their ulti-mates.— 
Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoeniz 
Metal Cap Co. 


A couple of rabbits were pursued 
by the hounds. They were finally 
cornered in a hollow log. 

The rabbits held a council of war. 
“What shall we do,” asked one, 
“make a run for it or stay here 
until we have ’em outnumbered ?”— 
Gering (Neb) Courier. 1 

Instead of choosing the lesser 
of two evils, many choose the 
one they haven’t tried before— 

Cedar County News. 

One Washington hotel has a new 
method of waking sleepy guests so 
they get to their appointments on 
time. The bellboy knocks on the 
door at the designated hour. “I have 
a message for you,” he announces. 

The guest jumps out of bed to 
open the door. “What is it?” he asks 
excitedly. 

With a smile the bellboy explains, 
“It’s time to get up sir.”—Liquori- 
an. m 


_! him very much, and desired him 


The Consumed Consumer 
| Everybody is out to get the 
| public’s dollar. So many different | 
| interests are after the consumer | 
| that he is like the man who | 
| lived long ago, in a time when | 
| men were allowed to have many | 
| wives. This middle-aged man | 
| had one wife that was old and | 
| one that was young; each loved 


to be like herself. Now the man’s 
hair was turning grey, which 
the young wife did not like, as 
lit made him too old for her 
| husband. So, every night she 
: combed his hair and picked out 
the white ones. But the elder 
wife saw her husband growing | 
grey with great pleasure, for she | 
| did not like to be mistaken for | 
| his mother. So she used to ar- | 
| range his hair and pick out as | 
| many of the black ones. as she | 
| could. 
| The consumer will soon be as | 
| broke as this man was bald— ! 
| Speakers’ Magazine. 


Two men were sitting in a dis- 
cussion group in an Army camp 
and the conversation somehow 
drifted to the topic of reincarnation. 
A certain private, a firm believer 
in the subject, was giving his views 
to the most disliked sergeant in the 
camp. 

“Yes,” he said, “when we die we 
always return as something or 
someone else.” 

“Rubbish,” snapped the sergeant, 
“do you mean to say that if I died 
I might come back as a worm?” 

“Not a hope,” interjected one of 
the men, seizing an opportunity. 


“You're never the same thing twice.” 


—Prattler, n 


“ ” 


A theory is a hunch with a 
college education—Gas Flame, 
hm, Citizens Gas & Coke Utili- 
ty. 


The patient was lying on the 
stretcher, waiting to be pushed into 
the operating room. “I’m so nerv- 
ous,” he remarked to a sympa- 
thetic young nurse standing by. 
“This is my first operation.” 

“So am I,” said the young lady. 
“My husband is the doctor and it 
is his first, too."—Omaha World- 
Herald. ° 





Justification by Numbers-A Com- 
mentary on the Kinsey Report— 
GEorrreY GoreR, American Scholar, 
Summer, ’48. 

This yr has witnessed an unparal- 
leled phenomenon in publishing 
history: a dull and turgid scientific 
book, full of figures and tables, and 
published at a relatively very high 
price, has been selling at a rate 
paralleling such simple fantasies as 
Goné With the Wind or Forever 
Amber. The miscalled Serual Be- 
havior In The Human Male, by 
Kinsey, Pomeroy and Martin, is 
firmly established in the best-seller 
lists. To parallel the immediate im- 
pact of a scientific book, one would 
probably have to go back to 1859, 
and the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species; and even then 
the sales were not comparable... 

The chief novelty in the material, 
and the aspect which has been most 
consistently stressed, is the demon- 
stration that certain types of sexual 
behavior are more widely practiced 
than had hitherto. been supposed. 
Thai is all. No moderately sophisti- 
cated person can have been unaware 
that such practices existed. Dr Kin- 
sey has provided figures of distri- 
bution. 

Why then has such a pother been 
made about these figures of distri- 
bution? Why have reviewers stated, 
in various synonyms, that the book 
contains “potential dynamite”? Why 
have there been numerous sugges- 
tions that, in the light of these 
“disclosures”, the laws meant to 
regulate sexual behavior and the 
instructions and admonitions given 
to young people will have to be 
changed? : 

I suggest that this springs from 
what is in some ways the funda- 
mental democratic fallacy, which 
may be called Justification by Num- 
bers. If a few people do or think 
something, it may be wrong, but if 


a lot of people do or think it, then 
it is obviously right. This argument 
underlies a great deal of American 
advertising: to state that the brand 
you are marketing is the “most 
popular brand”. is to suggest forcib- 
ly that it is therefore better. On 
the political level, votes of the ma- 
jority should undoubtedly be deci- 
sive on those issues on which they 
are called upon to vote (and these 
are remarkably few); but to extend 
this principle to moral, psychologi- 
cal or physiological activities is 
completely illogical. 


The Church Has a Bad Press— 
MarsorIE E Moore—Church Mot, 
6-"48. 

To borrow a phrase from the 
amusement world, the church has a 
“bad press”. And it doesn’t even 
care. 

Church people constantly com- 
plain about daily papers. “Why 
can’t the editor print some good 
news once in a while?” My tempta- 
tion is tc ask, “Have you made any 
effort to provide a little lately?” 

Preachers look down their noses 
at editors. They expect freedom of 
worship to be defended, but offer 
little help in keeping the press free. 
By its very nature and its message 
for “every creature,” the church has 
a duty to use every means at its 
disposal to get that message across. 
A news story reaches more people 
than many a sermon, and often 
contains more Christianity. 

With even half-hearted co-opera- 
tion, city editors are glad to give 
space to church news. They realize 
that reader interest in religion is 
high, and no other movement can 
claim up to 50% of the paper’s 
readers: as actual mbrs. Then why 
are the column inches of church 
news so few and so dull? If you ask 
the -church- editor on your local 
paper, stand back for an explosion. 


“You ought to see the stuff I 
have to handle,” he will tell you. . 
“The Sunday announcements come 
in here on yellow paper, half of 
them written in pencil, and not a 
single one complete. I spend half 
my day on the telephone trying to 
track down initials, titles, dates, 
places, hours and other facts ..that 
should have been included. Every- 
body else sees that we get facts 
and a good story—but from the 
churches we get nothing but scraps!” 

If the church wants to use the 
newspaper as an evangelistic medi- 
um, it must have an evangelistic re- 
porter on its staff. He can see to 
it that the news coverage of the 
church’s program is constructive as 
well as accurate, conducive to great- 
er support as well as to gen’l in- 
terest, and an effective way of elim- 
inating some of the cheap, sensa- 
tional stories which are inserted at 
the last min to fill space. 


E EDITORIAL 


After the Atom 
PHILIP WYLIE 


The atomic bombing of the lst 
half doz large cities will depopulate 
the remainder. All American urban 
populations will flee in panic into 
the farthest reaches of rural areas. 
Tens of millions of wild and starv- 
ing persons will wrest, in a matter 
of days, the food stores, homes, 
animal stocks, etc from country-liv- 
ing people... 

American exploitation of forest 
areas, destruction of wildlife, and 
pollution of rivers and streams 
means, very simply, that foraging 
multitudes will soon devour such 
foodstuffs as may be found in agri- 
cultural areas, but streams and 
woodlands will offer no hope of fur- 
ther sustenance. Cannibalism will 
ensue within a few wks. Hence the 
person who realistically plans to 
survive needs to know recipes for 
cooking his fellows, and, also, how 
to use counters so as not to con- 
sume radio-active human flesh. 
(Excerpt from a letter to the Editor 
of Sat Rev of Literature, 6-19-’48). 
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